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tion but minor consideration. Were so many really killed in the Second 
Punic War that "few able-bodied men were left to cultivate the soil" 
(p. 349) ? The significance of the invasions of the Cimbri and Teutones 
is not shown. Some pupils may be perplexed over the racial character- 
istics of the Germans who " had come to be the black terror of Rome " 
(p. 361). 

The treatment of the Empire is everywhere inadequate. Christian- 
ity receives an over-prominence ; and the heathen religion which it sup- 
planted is neglected. Other elements of civilization do not receive due 
emphasis ; this is especially true of the spread of culture in the provinces 
of the west. The story of the centuries after the end of the Empire is 
confused. Claudius was made emperor by the praetorians (p. 411). 
Caracalla's edict of 212 should be mentioned, and the date of the death 
of Theodosius should certainly be given. The Eastern Empire affected 
the west constantly during the middle ages, not " rarely," as the author 
seems to think (p. 479). The Saxons lived north and not east of 
Charlemagne's territory (p. 497). 

The general bibliography and the reference lists at the ends of chap- 
ters should be made shorter and more discriminating. The reference 
lists fail constantly to give precedence to the best authorities, even con- 
sidering only those cited in the lists themselves. The list of books rec- 
ommended for a small library contains at least as many titles that should 
be avoided as titles that might be recommended. The equipment of 
maps is all that can be asked. The spelling of proper names in the maps 
and in the text should be brought into accord with some uniform system ; 
Rome and Caprea? go oddly together (p. 216). The volume is profusely 
supplied with illustrations, which are, with rare exceptions, old and in- 
distinct. It is preposterous to give full -page reproductions of restora- 
tions and modern paintings, and only very small and inferior cuts from 
such sources as the Hermes of Praxiteles. A. C. Tilton. 

The Principles of English Constitutional History. By Lucy Dale. 

(London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green, and 

Co. 1902. Pp. xi, 509.) 

In the preface the writer says that, were it now the custom to attach 
long explanatory titles to modest works, this book would probably be 
called " The Development of English Institutions : an attempt briefly to 
set forth the main results of modern historical research in a form accept- 
able to the general reader." The work is not without conspicuous 
merits; but neither this title nor the actual one is entirely justified by 
its character. The method of treatment adopted has perforce made the 
result essentially a general political history of England. Green's Short 
History or Gardiner's Student' s History might with almost equal justice 
be called a constitutional treatise. The whole subject is carried along 
chronologically reign by reign. There is little attempt to trace the evo- 
lution of institutions or great constitutional organisms over long periods. 
There is, for example, no sustained treatment of Parliament, either in 
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its composition, its organization, its procedure, its privileges, or its rela- 
tion to the executive. Indeed the work practically ends with the Napo- 
leonic era, except that the chief dates are carried on to the Reform Bill 
of 1832 ; so that there is no adequate treatment of modern cabinet and 
ministerial government. Except for brief discussions of such topics as 
trial by jury, the Norman sheriff, and the justices of the peace in the 
Tudor period, the local constitutional history is almost entirely neglected. 
No authorities are cited. The problems which make up so large and 
vital a part of constitutional history are therefore avoided or treated in 
very general terms. The author has in the main attempted to deal with 
constitutional principles apart from constitutional details ; but is it not 
safer and more enlightening to let the principles disclose themselves 
through the facts? 

The first chapter, beginning with the accounts of Caesar and Tacitus 
and closing with the battle of Hastings, is entitled "The Growth of the 
English People." The significance of the acceptance of Roman Chris- 
tianity, of the union of Church and State, and of the Danish invasions 
is well brought out. There is, however, a lack of concrete details. 
One misses especially an account of local institutions which relatively 
constituted so large a part of old English life. Here also the ineffi- 
ciency of merely general narrative is disclosed. We ' ' hear of a custom, ' ' 
says the author, referring to the comitatus of the Germania, " by which 
a number of young men of good birth attached themselves to some dis- 
tinguished noble, receiving food, clothing, and weapons at his hands, 
finding their only distinction in fidelity to him, knowing no law but his 
will." This description would apply better to the institution in Caesar's 
time ; for, according to Tacitus, besides the king and the elected dux, it 
is only the princeps, that is to say, the local magistrate chosen in the 
great folkmoot of the tribe, who is allowed to have such a following of 
comites. The privilege does not belong to the noble as such, implying 
a considerable advance in civic order. Moreover, it would have been 
instructive to compare the comitatus of the continental Germans with the 
gesiths and thegns of England, so important in the rise of feudalism. On 
the other hand, the system of "lords" for landless men is well inter- 
preted. " Some such arrangement was perhaps necessary at a time when 
the country was reduced to chaos by constant war, when the law pos- 
sessed only the most primitive machinery, and when there were no 
means of rapid communication whatever. A man's land was his only 
pledge of good conduct, and if he had none, it was the easiest thing in 
the world for him to slip over the border into the next shire, or even 
into the next ' hundred, ' a division of which each shire held a good 
many, and leave no trace behind him." The process of general terri- 
torial infeudation would thus be encouraged. 

The following seven chapters carry us forward to the reign of James 
I. Many of the summaries and some of the characterizations of men and 
policies are admirable. The attitude of William and his successors 
toward feudalism is ably described. Not so well handled is the reign of 
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Henry III. It is strange that no reference to the friars should be made 
in connection with Earl Simon's career. Proper stress is not laid on the 
legislation of Edward I. But it is a distinct merit of this work that the 
writer is ever on the alert to appreciate the influence of economic forces in 
shaping the English law and constitution. A good illustration is afforded 
by her explanation of the rising political importance of the middle class 
during the wars of Edward III., their increased power being due more to 
their growing wealth, supplying the sinews of war, than to their military 
achievements with the longbow. The ninth and tenth chapters cover the 
period of the Puritan Revolution and the Restoration. The treatment 
of the age of Oliver Cromwell is disappointing. Surely the remarkable 
legal, administrative, and constitutional experiments of the Civil Wars 
and the Commonwealth were deserving of more serious attention. The 
eleventh chapter, on the " Aristocratic Government at Home and 
Abroad," covers the period from 1689 to the fall of Sir Robert Walpole 
in 1742. The twelfth and last chapter deals with the " Formation of 
Modern Conditions." In this the responsibility of George III. and his 
advisers for the loss of the American colonies is treated with candor and 
insight. After all, making due allowance for incidental shortcomings, 
this is a very useful and well-written volume. Its value is increased 
by an appendix containing extracts from the sources. It would have 
been still more useful had carefully selected reference lists been supplied. 
A glimpse of the literature of constitutional history would be more 
helpful to the reader than the tables of dates appended to the chapters. 

George Elliott Howard. 

The Discoveries of the Norsemen in America with Special Relation to 
their Early Cartographical Representation. By Joseph Fischer, 
S.J., Professor of Geography, Jesuit College, Feldkirch, Austria. 
Translated from the German by Basil H. Soulsby, B.A. (St. 
Louis : B. Herder ; London : Henry Stevens, Son, and Stiles. 
1903. Pp. xxiv, 130.) 

The German edition of Professor Fischer's brief monograph on the 
Norse discoveries appeared little more than one year ago. Its excellence 
as a critical survey of the more important problems in this field of his- 
torical research is a sufficient warrant for the English translation that we 
now have at the hands of Mr. Soulsby, of the British Museum. In the 
small compass of about 100 pages Professor Fischer gives us a most satis- 
factory review of the present status of our knowledge concerning Norse 
discoveries and settlements in the west, leaving no ground for confusion 
between the facts as they are known and the expression of his own 
opinion. This was the task the author set for himself : to restate the 
problems relating to these discoveries, " to bring forward fresh arguments 
in support of accepted conclusions," to give the results of his own critical 
studies of the early maps relating to this northern region. That he has 
an acquaintance with the sources which have long served students he 
shows every evidence, and he gives due credit throughout to the re- 



